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Editorial 

Our readers begin this month a year which we hope has many library 
possibilities. growing recognition of libraries and of the calling 
of the librarian gives one reason to believe that progress will continue, 
— it is true, but surely, towards a fairer and more generous 
oe than has been possible in the past. Vestiges of worn 
ideas still remain, as when we hear that a library has mutilated its news- 
papers deliberately in the belief that this would in some way suppress 
the betting habit. There are libraries, too, in some towns, even in 
some universities—incredible as that may seem to those who do not 
know them—where librarianship is so bad that its natural recognition 
is pity orcontempt. And it is curiously the nature of things that people 
who know bad libraries accept them as bad and do not attempt 
righteous criticism. But such ideas and such libraries grow fewer 
every year. We begin 1930 with new and high hopes. 


We write on New Year’s Day, and the Honours Lis on our 
breakfast table this morning gave us a gratifying start for the year. 
Mr. John Ballinger, the retiring librarian of the National Library of 
Wales, receives a knighthood. While we congratulate Sir John on 
his new dignity we feel that this royal recognition extends through 
him to the work of the librarian. For Sir John Ballinger has been a 
librarian essentially, who began work at Cardiff in 1875, and after 
being librarian at Doncaster for four years, at the early age of twenty- 
four became librarian of Cardiff. In that office, which he held until 
his elevation to the librarianship of the National Library of Wales 
twenty-five years later, he built up a reputation for the library system 
of his town and for himself which was of the highest kind. We learn 
from the ordinary reference books that three things have been his 
main interests; the reading of children, the organization of school 
libraries, and the collection of the literature of the Celtic peoples. He 
was not the first to inaugurate children’s libraries in England; that 

back to forty years earlier than his children’s halls at Cardiff ; 

t he was the fir& to show how effeétive they could be. Moreover, 
his system of school libraries provided the model for this couatry. 
Of his work at the National Library of Wales we can only add a word 
of admiration. It has been solid, enterprising, thorough, as well as 
liberal and ————. In addition one must never forget Sir John 
Ballinger’s work for the library assistant—for his education through 
the Summer Schools at Aberystwyth and for his better remuneration. 
We rejoice in the honour. 

Another name in the New Year Honours is that of Sir Gregory 
Foster, who receives a baronetcy. Sir Gregory Foster as Provost was 
the chairman of the committee at University College, London, which 
brought about the School of Librarianship, the success of which, in 
spite of lugubrious citicism, has been one of the phenomena of the 
ession. It was largely through Sir Gregory Foster’s sympathy and 
progressive policy that the library school became an actuality, and 
this honour, on his retirement from the Provostship of the College, 
has been earned by a long and most successful administrative and 
academic career. 
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The new Net Books Agreement does not seem to be receivi 
= the cordial welcome from public libraries which we 

re is some need for a clearer Statement by those concerned of the 
meaning of the privilege, and in particular for a precise definition of 
the various exceptions to the discount-giving to which we referred 
last month. Publishers and booksellers might also rid the agreement 
of the cant which pretends libraries are “ book-agents,” and make 
inStead the admission that libraries are large buyers of books to whom 
a discount should be given as a mere business proposition. A public 
meeting should be held in London, and perhaps elsewhere, to clear 
up the more obvious misunderstandings. 

& 


How far public and other libraries are ing from the old 
parochial —_ is shown by the action of Birming in deciding 
to accept the borrowers’ tickets of any other library authority. We 
—_ the plan of making tickets interchangeable throughout the country 

ill come into vogue. Will any of our readers show a valid objection 
to such a system? Possibly it would be urged that larger libraries will 
have undue calls made upon them, but we do not see how this can be. 
If there is an objection it is that the guarantee system would break 
down, as even if it is legal—which is a matter undecided—we cannot 
expe a guarantor to sign for a ticket which would extend his possible 
responsibility to every library authority in the country. But is this 
objection a really practical one ? We are not sure that it is. The views 
of readers would be welcomed. 


* x * * 


Mr. G. M. Frazer, of Aberdeen, has written to The Publisher's 
Circular obje&ting once again to the barbarous practice of making 
end-papers out of maps or other vital illustrations of books. Books 
otherwise beautiful are marred by this practice in increasing numbers, 
and it is time that some stand should be made against it. Librarians, 
wherever it is possible, should refuse to buy such books, because they 
are always mutilated, so far as the end-papers are concerned, by labels 
or by the least usage. It is time the practice ceased. 

A criticism of the interesting paper on “ Library Interiors ” read 
by Miss Exley at the Bermondsey meeting of the London and Home 
Counties Branch of the L.A. was that a plea was made for beauty and 
comfort, and that the real purpose of the library, the book, was ignored. 
Miss Exley went so far as to say that a student would not read his book 
in uncomfortable surroundings ; our critic, however, urges that given 
the best books their environment will not prevent the genuine student 
from making use of them. We are not quite sure of the truth of either 
Statement, but this we do know: the first need of a library is a stock 
of books adequate to the needs and desires of its public, and the 
second is that they should be housed with that convenience and 
dignity which befits a municipality. Books first and then beauty, but 
certainly both of them. 


We draw our readers’ attention to the interesting corres- 
pondence we print in this issue on the New Book Agreement. 
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Book Selection 


By James Ormerop, F.L.A., Librarian, Derby. 

To read the professional literature of the last twenty-five years one 
would suppose that the things that mattered most were questions of 
library organization, classification, and cataloguing. At that time most 
public libraries were unclassified, and the things that did duty for 
catalo. were—outside a few large institutions—very crude affairs 
indeed. There are stil] in Great Britain far too many unclassified 
libraries ; and, judging by some of the card catalogues which I have 
seen, the art of cataloguing is still in its infancy. During the years 
when I was examining students for the Library Association I discovered 
that very few candidates knew how to set out an entry on a card 
properly, though Dewey pointed the way in his Library School Rules 
twenty-five years ago. 

For these reasons I should be the last person to question the value 
of the study of classification and cataloguing ; but I cannot help think- 
ing that too much stress may be laid upon these accomplis ts. 

all, classification and cataloguing are only “ window-dressing ” 
—methods of labelling and displaying the wares which a librarian 
to offer. If the right goods are not in the shop, no amount of ticket- 
writing will sell old and inferior articles. We must first of all see that 
our stock is sound, and then we can begin to advertise. I have, 
therefore, no hesitation in saying that book selection is the most 
important and ing work that a librarian has to perform. Tech- 
nically it may not be the most difficult (if one has been a student) but 
it certainly demands the maximum of knowledge, rience of the 
habits and requirements of readers, and good bibliographical judgment. 
In the last analysis the books are the library—not the building where 
they “ repose” or circulate, and not the tickets which describe them. 
If the books are not the best of their kind and degree (for there must 
always be degrees of elementariness or difficulty), the library will be a 
poor one, no matter how well it be housed or administered. 

This being so, everything depends upon the librarian who sele&s 
the books—in a word, on the knowledge of the selector. This implies 
scholarship and some acquaintance with the best bibliographical tools. 
Now knowledge is acquired by reading and study, and in no other way. 
It used to be said that “ the librarian who reads is lost.” To this I 
reply that the librarian who doesn’t read is damned from the —- 
He is not a librarian but a mere purveyor of printed matter, and — 
= as well be employed in weighing out tea, sugar, or tobacco. 
ibrarian who is not comuieial with the outlines at least of hi ’ 
religion, literature, science and art is badly equipped for his job. It 
is true that a librarian cannot be a complete comiiaindin ; but he can 
know something about everything, and a good deal about a few 
subje&s. For the rest, he will need to know where to put his hand on 
the right bibliographies. 

The study of bibliography is therefore almost as important as a 
knowledge of the subjeéts themselves. Bibliography, however, is not 
a substitute for een sa but it is a necessary supplement. It has 
been said that the man who knows where to find bibliographical 
guidance is almost as useful as one who knows everything hi » A 
good librarian, therefore, will colleé& and study as many bibliographies, 
reading lists, and guides to books as he can get, and will see that this 
department of his reference library is adequately represented. To make 
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these valuable aids known to readers, it is a good plan to keep a few 
of the chief guides in close proximity to the card catalogue. 

Here let me pause to make a plea for more freedom for the 
librarian in selecting and purchasing books. “ The seleétion of books,” 
says the late John Cotton Dana, the distinguished librarian of Newark, 
N.J., “ should be left to the librarian, under the general direction of 
the trustees.” In many libraries this work is left to a book committee, 
the members of which may or may not know much about books. “ If 
the librarian is so ignorant that he cannot selec&t books wisely, he is 
not fit for his job and ought to be superseded—or rather he ought 
never to have been appointed as a chief officer. The book committee 
should have a veto in deciding how much should be spent on any 
particular book or class of books; but subjeé to that, the librarian 
should have a free hand.” 

This raises the question of the censorship of controversial books. 
In many towns it is very hard for the reading public to ge hold of 
certain books on religion, politics, and economics, because they happen 
to express views contrary to the opinions of some of the committee. 
Except in the case of books that are flagrantly immoral, or which incite 
men to violence, this is both stupid and unfair. Readers have a right 
to know what is being thought and written by members of churches 
and political parties other than those represented by a majority of the 
committee. Of course, anything in the nature of fierce propaganda 
should be avoided; but temperate and serious contributions to the 
literature of a subje& should be welcomed, even if they do come from 
Rome and Eccleston Square ! 

The proportion of books in the different classes of literature will 
vary greatly in different libraries ; but an effort should be made to see 
that all classes are adequately represented. There is only one way to 
do this properly, and that is to work to a scheme of classification. 
Books should not be selected in a haphazard fashion, but should be 
bought to fill a gap of some kind. Many good books have been 
acquired at random, and many will doubtless continue to be so 
acquired ; but the result of this method of buying is lop-sidedness, 
some seétions being adequately represented and others woefully 
negleéted. A librarian may think he knows what his library contains ; 
but until he has classified it and made a shelf-list for reference he will 
never know where the gaps are in his collection. 

This brings me to the subje& of special colleGtions. In many 
industrial centres in recent years special technical and commercial 
libraries have sprung up. These are legitimate and necessary develop- 
ments, which should be fostered where they have started and created 


where they do not already exist ; for they represent the “ literature of 


knowledge ” of which the world can never have enough. But because 
there is a real danger in the West that men may become obsessed by 
commercial and mechanical views of life, it is absolutely necessary that 
imaginative literature and books on music and the fine arts should be 
oe in large numbers. These help to inspire men to make the 
world beautiful. In particular, books on the social arts—architecture, 
town-planning, design and decoration, music and drama—should be 
freely bought. A nation that knows how to build and decorate its 
churches, theatres, markets, public halls and dwellings will be a 
great nation. The drama is one of the oldest and most democratic of 
the arts. At the present time there is an unprecedented demand from 
readers for books of plays, especially for modern dramatists, though 
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not, alas | for the poetic or Shakespearean drama. No pains should be 
spared to build up a good colleion, beginning with translations of the 
ancient Greeks. Fortunately this is not difficult as several good lists 
are available. Books on stage decoration, lighting, and produéction 
are also very much appreciated, as I have reason to know. 

Lastly, there is the “ great fi€tion question.” Are librarians 
satisfied with the huge percentage of fiction issued from their lending 
departments ? When I look at the figures I for one am ready to despair. 
In many central libraries (if juvenile fi@tion be included, as it should) 
the percentage is well over 80; and in some branches it is only a few 
points below 100. And what brain-softening stuff—to use no harder 
term—much of it is to be sure! Adultery, crime, battle, murder and 
sudden death! Frankly I wouldn’t look at some of these novels 
through the wrong end of a telescope. The people have been taught 
to read, but in spite of nearly sixty years OF compulsory education 
they have not learned to discriminate between good literature and bad. 

What can be done to alter this state of things ? Not much perhaps 
till the minds of the people change. The promoters of the first Library 
A&s did not wish to exclude recreative literature from the libraries 
which they sought to establish (nor do we); but it is certain that 
they intended in the main to provide the “ literature of knowledge.” 
These objeé&s have been turned round within living memory, and it 
is no exaggeration to say that popular lending libraries have suffered a 
nearly complete perversion. One thing we ought to do: we should 
reduce our fiction stocks where necessary to the third recommended in 
the Report on Public Libraries in England and Wales, 1927. Secondly, 
we should make some effort to se/ect our fiction instead of buying it by 
the hundredweight, as many of us are almost compelled to do at 

resent. This is beyond the ability of any single library now in the 

ig towns, as so many novels are required, staffs are too small, and 
many reviews and commercial announcements are unreliable, supposing 
“ ceaders ” were available for this work. Thirdly, we should buy more 
new non-fiction and advertise it thoroughly: (1) by exhibiting all 
recent books ; (2) by printing lists of all new accessions in the library 
bulletin or the local newspapers ; and (3) by issuing printed lists on 
special subjects from time to time. These three plans are already in 
operation in the more progressive libraries and only need to be ex- 
tended. Our greatest need is an official monthly annotated list of recent 
fiction, free from bias and commercial puffs. 


Note 

Tue Bath Chronicle and Herald dated December 11th, contains a most 
interesting article on the Portway Bookbinding Works. Our readers 
will doubtless recognise this concern as belonging to our old friends 
Messrs. Cedric Chivers Ltd. This enterprising firm has recently had 
erected a new factory on ideal lines. This has become necessary owing 
to the enormous increase in their business. New machinery has beer 
installed and everything has been thought out and provided on a most 
lavish and efficient scale. Particular attention has been paid to the 
comforts and welfare of the employees. The newly ereéted building 
fulfils in every way the ideas and ideals of the late Alderman Chivers, 
who throughout the whole course of his career as an employer always 
had at heart the well-being of those who worked for him and laboured 
so unstintingly to assist him in making that great name for his business 
which it now enjoys. 
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A Broadside Against Bigwigs 


Notes on Book Reviewing for the 
deleGation of Librarians t. ir Staffs by 
STANLEY SNAITH 
(Bethnal Green Public Library). 
“ Bring me next week a lift of the gentlemen who 
write reviews, said to be literary, in the papers. 
We will then set up our batteries.” 

Flaubert to Maupassant. 
To demonstrate the fallibility of book-reviewers dues not require so 
sparkling a pen as mine. Since the days of Gifford it has an 
accepted—a too casually ted—fa&. The weight of tradition is 
behind it. There is not one of the great reviewers and critics who has 
_ not committed laughable errors and earned the execrations of posterity. 
Southey referring to Herrick’s poetry as a dunghill ; Johnson wer 4 
at the Metaphysicals; Morley, with a sort of majestic wrongheaded- 
ness, fulminating against the pale ardours of Swinburne : are not such 
examples of critical ineptitude familiar to us all? If Morley could 
trip over Swinburne, why, it may be asked, censure the little rash- 
nesses of Mr. Squire? If Symons, for all the delicacy of his critical 
rceptions, could allow himself to treat seriously the pomposities of 
. Noyes, can we reasonably ble because a twopence-halfpenny 
critic here and there dedicates his days to the shaping of a throne for 
Mr. Eliot or Miss Stein ? ,Assuredly not. And yet grumble we mutt, 
for the responsibility of improving the state of affairs is ours more than 
anyone else’s. If we librarians cannot flick Shanks’s pony into a show 
of energy, nobody else will. Attempts have been made, it is true. 
But on the whole they have been tentative, gentlemanly, sporadic, 
and passed like the idle wind which is regarded not. No apology is 
needed, therefore, for a further attempt to state and define the problem. 
Before we come to desiderata, let us take a bird’s-eye view of our 
subject in order that we may appreciate fully the gravity of the situation. 
We will begin with reviews of fi@ion. Will anyone doubt that I speak 
the truth when I say that the tone of fiction reviewing leaves a good 
deal to be desired ? It would appear that the reviewer, in dealing with 
novels, takes as his watchword France’s dangerous definition of 
criticism, “‘ the adventures of the soul among masterpieces”; the 
discovery of masterpieces seems to be his sole, or at least his primary, 
ambition in life. Mr. Harwood discovers a masterpiece per week, or 
fifty to the year. Mr. Mais, I believe (I confess I am not well acquainted 
with his writings) spots about a hundred a year; while Mr. Gerald 
Gould’s annual total must be nearly double that number. If these 
literary tipsters are to be relied upon, the fecundity of the twentieth 
century makes the Elizabethan age look singularly barren. But do not 
make the mistake of assuming that the novels so praised by these 
gentlemen are bad novels. On the contrary, many of them are defi- 
nitely good. Nowadays good novels are as thick as leaves in Vallom- 
brosa. At an age at which the children of other generations had 
just reached the Stage of biological enquiry at their mother’s knee, our 
youngsters have a sex novel or two to their name. Mid ladies 
scribble half the night as a distra€tion from their hus $ snores. 
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The craft has become easy, its resources have been explored, up to a 
point it is a process capable of imitation. Bloomsbury is li with 
novelists, quite earnest and quite ignorant and quite dismally proficient. 
No-one would obje&, of course, to such novelists i eulogi 
the critics chose to use ; praise in itself harms no-one. But eulogy of 
the average good novel too often shouts down the quieter voices of the 

i ing few, and really first-rate original work tends to get crowded 
out. Miss Linford’s Bread and Honey was a Story worth a dozen of the 
more pretentious ones of 1928; it was received quietly and is now 
remaindered. And think of Mr. Huxley’s Point Counterpoint: one of 
the most abundant, vivid, valid, individual, exhilarating books since 
Tono Bungay. Did the reviewers understand it? The Monthly of the 
Oran on, through the mellifluous lips of Mr. Shanks, dismissed 
it with a nod of approval and a little homily. Mr. Shanks must have 
thought he was reviewing a novelette by Miss Margaret Peterson.* 
Other critics did their best, bless their hearts ; but after the wines of 
illusion brewed for them by the Danes and G and Webbs, Mr. 
Huxley’s tang was too salty for their taste. ey bleated that Mr. 
Huxley was Unpleasant . . . Thereupon I bought the book, knowing 
to deserve that epithet. 

The fa& is that with a few honourable exceptions reviewers, 

i y fi&tion reviewers, are totally lacking in individual will. 
have not even a communal will. go precisely where they 
are led. Any man with a loud voice can lead Mr. Bennett, © 
from his fastness in The Evening Standard, descends among them, utters 
his edi&, withdraws, and is obeyed. Of course he is no better than the 
rest of them ; he is just as prejudiced, he is just as perplexed as they. 
But he possesses the invaluable attribute of confidence. He does not 
argue. He does not reason. He does not, so to s , think on to 
pepes, as Mr. Clive Bell, or Mr. Bonamy Dobrée, for instance, does. 
leads a multitude, and his every pronouncement is received with a 
chorus of “ Hear, Hear.” Or rather, “‘ Hee Haw.” He is useful to us 
as librarians in so far as he knows his public and is able to stimulate a 
demand for books above the ordinary. Every librarian with any initia- 
tive will follow Mr. Bennett attentively and not negle& to note those 
books which find their way on to his sele& page. 

Mr. Bennett is not the only man who can marshal the reviewers 
under his crook. There is at least one publisher whose influence w 
them is equally strong. Mr. Gollancz does not publish any nov 
or, for that matter, poems or memoirs—unless they are definitely of 
the supremest artistic quality. Everybody understands that by now. 
What wizardry Mr. Gollancz has in his control I know not; but 
certain it is that, to the majority of reviewers, his word is law. As they 
say in the talkies, he gets them where they live, and what he says goes. 
If you don’t believe me, read one or two of the yellow-backed novels 
with an open mind. Mr. L. A. G. Strong: the prose of a minor poet, 
inflated as a Christmas Stomach. “ A breathless epic of the country- 
side,” murmur the critical gents. Breathless fiddlesticks ! And what 
of Mr. Armstrong? And Miss Glaspell ? And Mr. Shiel, who writes 


° afterwards Mr. Shanks said things of Mr. M. P. Shiel which once and 
for all dinquailfy hiss reliable 
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like a London General omnibus? And Mr. Fowler Wright? A 
pallid bunch of “ masters” for you! The fa& is that, having at the 
outset of his career gathered round him a few genuinely respeftable 
authors, Mr. Gollancz has invested his House with a kind of tradition 
which clings about everything he does. The reviewers are influenced 
and persuaded by him just as much as I am influenced and persuaded 
by ¢ advertisements of Scholl’s bunion-cures and Wex the kidney- 


A reviewer of another type, whose writings come as a refreshing 
shock after the generality of reviews, is Miss Lyn LI. Irvine, of The 
Nation. Amiability is not, heaven be praised, Miss Irvine’s salient 
literary quality. I conceive her to be soured by an excess of fition- 
reading, as Mr. Monro is soured by an excess of poetry. She belongs 
to the class of critic whose palate is staled and cries out for new and 
more stringent savours. To read Miss Irvine on half a dozen of the 
latest popular successes is to enjoy a spectacle not unlike that provided 
by an expert coconut-smiter on Fair Day. Miss Irvine never misses 
her coconut. She is logical, icy, remorseless. She once described 
The Love of a Foolish Angel as Anatole France and water, and at once 
the encomiums of this book fell into their proper perspeGtive. More 
recently she took the stuffing out of Mr. Shane Leslie by very am 
his latest novel with—O, the guile of feminine malice |—Eas¢ Lynne. 
In the same periodical Mr. Raymond Mortimer used to disport himself 
with a similar gusto and a similar irreverence towards the bigwigs. 
This kind of criticism can, needless to say, be as misleading as the other 
kind ; but so long as we are made to suffer the Shankses and Strauses 
of this world, it will continue to have a definite tonic value. 


(To be continued.) 


Letters on Our Affairs 


Dear CALLIMACHUS, 
A New YEar. 

Greeting to you and all who are in any way interested in this 
correspondence, which now enters upon its seventeenth year or there- 
abouts. So long is it since Zen first addressed me, on our 
common aims and aspirations, with a felicity of phrasing and a style 
which none of us has been able to rival. He rarely writes now, age 
having taken hold upon him—but our correspondence continues, 
and I hope may, “ for centuries to come ! ” 


Wetcome SAPHENES ! 

His epistle last month had refreshing virility; mo wonder you 
surmised him to be young, although ‘he now declares he is not, 
because he has worked under several chiefs. As for that, however, 
cannot you point to at least one librarian, and a promising one, of 
about twenty-five, who has held five posts already? No, Saphenes, 
mobility is not always synonymous with age. It may mean intensive 
experience. Saphenes (to resume of him in the third person) has 
that quality of wayward independence which has been of the essence 
of our correspondence when at its best. His 


LEAF LINING and OVERSEWING 


LEAF LINING PATENT OVERSEWING 
Manillas added to Book Papers Thinner than Is independent of Leaf Lining. 
Swell the back of the book unduly. —- 
Mike tbe beak 


Form a knife-like edge against which Is independent of the Thickness of the Folded 
Manillas added to Book Papers Thicker pe 
(a) Increase the already too thick fold of Is independent of most Qualities and Thick- 


the printed sections. ‘os nesses of Papers for Sewing Purposes. 
(6) Cause the to 
up. 
Is eminently suitable for the large proporticn 
Hard Papers—Thick or Thin—dare not be - 


Leaf Lining is only suitable for books printed 
on Soft Papers of Medium Thickness 


THE OVERSEWING PROCESS 
CANNOT BE SUPERSEDED 


ersewin Cc e 
368 Congress(J0) St., Boston, Mass. 


One ot the recommendations of the Exhibition held in conneétion 
with tne annual meeting of the Library Association is the impetus it 
ives to the inventive faculty of exhibitors who are producers. Messrs. 
and Wilson, Limited have evolved the “ Non Fram” cover, 
which was shown at the Exhibition for the first time and which created 
such a sensation. 

The “ Non Fram” Magazine Cover is a decided and most 
welcome departure from the commonplace cover in use presently, 
and its format is so attractive and practicable in every respe& that 
there cannot be any doubt about its ultimate adoption by libraries. 
The cover is provided with a transparent front with a suitable binding 
round the edges and has a frame-like appearance. The transparent 
front exposes the name and the full original design of each magazine 
—no two of which are alike—to view, and gives a striking variety 
and attractiveness to the magazine as well as to the Magazine Readi 
Room. The transparent material used is known by the regi 
name of “ Celastoid,” which is a non-inflammable celluloid. The 
magazine is firmly secured in the cover by means of a wire fitting of a 


_ Special design and we understand that this wire fitting has been greatly 


improved since the Exhibition. The wire will not cut into the e 
zine at the ends and, being rustless, it will not soil the paper. 

cover also is noiseless in use, is made of scurf-proof material, will 
wear indefinitely, is always fresh in appearance, and costs no more than 
the covers presently in use. The name of the library may be imprinted 
in gold on the top or bottom of the front cover, or inside and outside 
hard that this Magazine Cover 

t is y necessary to say is unique i 
has been fully proteéted against possible infringement. 
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Droit Views 
of music and literature make me wish you had pressed the matter 
further to draw more disclaimers from him. It is good to have a note 
about literature sometimes in our letters, for, after all, we have some- 
thing to do with it in our lives, haven’t we ? I don’t know whether 
the effe& of The Teffament of Beauty on him is not the most revealing 
thing about him. The poetry of Robert Bridges in this work— 
I believe it és —has to be i No wonder he wearied a 
little, but I wish he had fallen back on The Good Companion rather than 
Edgar Wallace, because that was a confession of such mental ex- 
haustion that I think his intelletual capacity has more definite limits 
than I care to contemplate for him. I su the in which Sexton 
Blake’s exploits are printed is too small for him or he might have 
an even more abysmal contrast to the poet laureate. Then, again, hi 
estimate of the music-producing capacity of the land of Byrd, Thomas 
Morley, Purcell, Sullivan, Sterndale Bennett, and the two greatest 
composers of the contemporary world, Elgar and Delius, is so 
CHARACTERISTICALLY ENGLISH 
that it is worthy of the late Dan Leno. It is as English as the view 
that led Foley the Irishman to call himself Signor Foli ; and it reminds 
me of the singer named Green who asked Henry Leslie if he ought 
not to adopt a continental patronym. “ Well, yes,” replied Leslie » 
“ but you couldn’t call yourself Verdi. That would be too daring. 
I suggest Signor Broccolini!” By all means let us praise any country 
but our own, any men but those we know or knew. Mr. Jast once 
wrote 
“ Fame measures as, but not the sons of fame ; 
Nor great nor little they by our attest ”— 
which appears in application to the present argument to mean “ Great 
works test us maar tien we test chen” But on this New Year’s Day 
I do protest to Saphenes, as I think you will, that the list of librarians 
of London which you gave is that of a galaxy which no country has 
surpassed at any time. In that I agree with you; he would, too, were 
he not, despite his protests, obviously too young to know. Neverthe- 
less he is justified in his championship of his own day. If I call him 
young, it is because I envy him that evanescent and never-to-be-re- 
captured quality. To be so certain, so—not to mean it rudely— 
cock-sure, is a temporary stage with all of us, quite delightful, but 
quite as dissolving as are the views on religion (less delightful and 
utterly those of the pullet period) with which The Library Assifftant 
has been adorned in what I may call its Bethnal Green epoch. They 
will pass. 
I referred just now to the earliest 
Lerrers ON OUR AFFAIRS 
to see what occupied our thoughts in the golden days before the war. 
One thing seems to have been Access. Can you imagine anyone 
discussing that now, except to see how it can be made freer and more 
effeGtive ? Yet in those first letters men seem to have been writing to 
local papers, out of pure love of the public weal and not of course 
because they were librarians, protesting against the chaos of this brain- 
bewildering freedom of access of the people to their own books. 
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Why, only a year ago I listened to a modern librarian leGturing to a 
up of Students on the mechanism of the Cotgreave indicator, 
probably never will.” I was in London in those far gone years and 
remember that the personal character, the honesty and the sanity of a 
librarian were judged by his adherence or opposition to the indicator, 
and friendship between the two types of user was almost out of the 
question. It seems funny enough to-day, as funny as our “ one book 
at a time,” “‘ books cannot be changed on the day on which they are 
borrowed,” our age-limits, our exclusion of non-residents, our locking 
up of works in reference libraries, our putting of our youngest juniors 
at our public counters, our provision of large newspaper rooms, our 
want of telephones, our lack of universal interchange of readers’ 
tickets and of books—as funny, I say, and as archaic as these things 
will seem to-morrow. 
Their very mention is 
An Aucury oF 
because we do —— that we have still a number of dragons to 
slay before we reach our library millennium ; dragons of prejudice, 
ish pump limitations, and the tradition of doing things on the cheap. 
Mos of these exist because of our want of faith in and coherence with 
one another. Let us bear that in mind as a new year and a new decade 
begin. As you have yourself written, we are getting together. We 
are building up a ar Association which is at last almost repre- 
sentative of a many-side ripen How many-sided it is may be 
uged by a reading of gargantuan December number of The 
ibrary Association Record which thudded into my letter-box on the 
morning of New Year’s Eve. Yesterday we seemed, in faé if not in 
name, to be an association of the chief librarians of public libraries ; 
now universities, institutions, special libraries and assistants from these 
and from public libraries form the greater part of our membership. 
I have not checked this, but so it seems. In the old days, too, 
WoMEN 
Were sus interlopers in our profession. Now a woman has been 
appointed to edit the joint catalogue of the London reference libraries. 
Think what that appointment indicates of mental, spiritual and even 
social change in our calling. I am finding women to be good colleagues, 
keen, cultivated, companionable ; and much of the future is theirs, as 
much as they may deserve, since the Jets and hindrances are few now. 
They exist, however; only in a few towns—to confine this remark 
to municipal libraries—are they paid on the same basis as men, But 
aguin, that must pass in a ny Orga The coming to recognition 
the children’s department has consolidated the anger of women 
in libraries permanently. Moreover, the signs to be observed in the 
examination lists both of the Library Association and of the London 
Library School make it clear that from seventy to eighty per cent. of 
the new aspirants to library work are women. Nor have I any profound 
masculine fear of the disappearance of our sex from libraries. There 
will be fewer men, but men will always be needed, and there is more 
for the past thirty years. 
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Next 

is needed ? Why, the things immediately before us: a realization 

the library service is a nation-wide (to be American) affair, which 
may in time become world-wide. The counties must work 
with the towns. Colonel Mitchell has preached this gospel 
and it is irrefutable. While any library here has a book which 
a Student needs there and cannot get, our system is defective. That, 
too, we see clearly enough, even if we do not follow it to its inevitable 
conclusions. We shall, however. Every library must become an 
“ outlier ” (horrible word) of every other as a definite duty and right, 
not as a personal courtesy between librarians; and in the Central 
Library for Students is the beginning of the necessary machinery. 
It will grow wider in scope if we desire it: I have borrowed books 
from Paris fora reader. Think what an extension of that idea means. 


- 1930 

will, I hope, be a year of progressive “ getting together,” not only in 
words po in solien First, in our membership of the Library 
Association ; for no one can honestly accept the great services it is 
rendering without doing his individual “ bit” by membership. Then 
we must have an intense critical view of every library policy and every 
operation, clinging only to tradition in the ideal of “ the best books 
for the greatest number,” but ruthlessly adapting our stocks, our 
forms, our methods, and ourselves to the ever growing, changing and 
expanding needs of our own day; listening sympathetically and 
ressectfully, even if critically, to the youngest voices in our calling. 
If we have such views before us what can the year give us but re- 
newed hope and enthusiasm, and will it not thus indeed be a Happy 


New Year ? Vale! E 


[We do not hold ourselves responsible for the opinions of the writers of 
Lerrers ON Our Arrarrs.”—Editor, THe Liprary Wor p.] 


Personal News 


Mr. James Ormerod (Diploma with honours, 1911) has been 
appointed Librarian and Deputy Director of the Derby Public 
Libraries, Museum, and Art ery to succeed Mr. W. H. Walton, 
who retires on superannuation on March 31. Mr. F. Williamson, the 
present Curator, is to be Director and Curator. 


Miss M. S. Taylor, M.A. (five Library Association certificates), 
Librarian, Foleshill Branch Library, Coventry, to be Assistant 
Librarian, Chesterfield. 

Miss M. C. Watson, Junior Assistant, Brighton Public Libraries, 


to be Senior Assistant. Four Certificates of the Library Association. 
Miss Watson is a member of the Association of Assistant Librarians. 


Mr. Wilfred Hynes (Kensal Rise) has been elected President, and 
Mr. H. M. Tomlinson (East Ham) Vice-President, of the Society of 
Public Librarians for the ensuing year. 
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Library Topics 


[The Editor of Tre Lrsrary Wortp would be glad if Librarians would 
furnish Topics of Professional intereft relating to their Libraries 
inclusion in these columns. Matter should reach the Editorial O, 
not later than the firft day of each month.] 


Association of Assistant Librarians 

The Midland Division of the A.A.L. have just issued the first 
number of their new quarterly organ, “ Open Access.” This journal 
contains information and articles dealing with the Midland Branch 
attivities. The most interesting article in the first number deals with 
Regional Libraries and propounds a scheme for the Midlands. The 
publication is somewhat spoiled by poor produGtion, many of the pages 
of the copy under notice being almost unreadable. 


Burton-on-Trent 

It has been our privilege this month to examine a copy of Burton’s 
Library Bulletin in printed form and we must say that we like it. It is 
undoubtedly a vast improvement on the mimeographed Bwrtonian, 
which we hope it replaces. The articles are extremely interesting 
and command attention from the start. ‘“ Milestones of Literature,’ 
by M. H. B. Mash, the Chief Librarian, is a good feature. Our National 
Anthem, “‘ God Save the King,” is connected with Guy Fawkes and 
the Gunpowder Plot in a note. Books and Authors, a quarterly 
causerie, and The Children’s Page complete a most workmanlike: 
Bulletin. It is evident that Mr. Mash’s Croydon training is serving 
him in good stead in the matter of Library Bulletins. 


Chelsea 

The Swan Press, Chelsea. An exhibition of the beautiful books 
in choice types published at this Private Hand Press is now being held 
at the Chelsea Public Library, Manresa Road, S.W.3, and all interested 
in typography and the printer’s art should endeavour to see the ex- 
cellent work of this little known press, founded in 1926 by Mrs. L. 
D’O. Walters, with the obje& of giving to the public a few seleéted 
volumes artistically produced at a very modest price, and not for 
eget The types used are Caslon and Baskerville, and the 

ks are issued on hand-made paper, two being also on vellum, 
limited to ten copies each. The covers are usually decorated paper 
boards with buckram back, the form of decoration being a swan 
specially designed by Miss Rachel Russell, whose woodcuts illustrate 
some of the volumes. The following are amongst the works on view : 
Of Truth, Beautye, and Goodnesse, * Francis Bacon, Lord Verulam, 
1926; The English Sonnets of John Milton, wood engravings 
Rachel Russell; Nove Quadri Presi da Cio Che Vida i; cae i 
Hans Christian Andersen, Traduzione di Penelope Eyre, illustrazioni 
di Joyce Garrick, 1927; Gathered Together, by Helen and Philip 
Gosse, with illustrations by Joyce Garrick, 1927; The Last Letter of 
Mary, Queen of Scotland, addressed to her Brother in Law, Henry IIL, 
a of France, on the Night before her Execution at Fotheringa 
Castle, 8th February, 1587, 1927; Ten Fables by R. L. Stevenson, wi 
21 illustrations by Rachel Russell, 1928 ; The Traveller and the Deserted 
Village, by Oliver Goldsmith, 1929; My Lady of Chelsea, Kate 
Courtney of Penwith, by Elizabeth Fox Howard, originally published 
in the “ Friend’s Quarterly Examiner,” 1929; etc., etc. 
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Forfarshire and Kincardineshire County Library 

Following on the ing of large centres at Stonehaven, 
Monifieth, Carnoustie, which are a new 
branch library has been opened at Laurencekirk. Miss Young has been 
appointed local librarian, and, judging by the keen interest which has 
been aroused, it promises to be equally successful. Accommodation 
has been procured in the West Church Hall which forms an excellent 
centre. Arrangements are also being made for establishing a similar 
branch at Banchory. 


Hendon 
The official opening of the New Library took place on Saturday, 
December 7th, 1929, in the presence of a large gathering of local 
celebrities. The Earl of Elgin, who performed the opening ceremony, 
said, in the course of his address, “a library service must be treated 
as the true life-blood of the population. It must be the open gateway 
to all and sundry to knowledge and beauty.” The Library, which has 
been ereéted at a cost of £37,000, consists of :—Reference Library, 
40 ft. by 30 ft., shelved for 4,000 volumes, with Study tables for 32 
ns ; Lending Library, 54 ft. by 40 ft., shelved for 20,000 volumes ; 
lunior Library, 40 ft. by 30 ft., shelved for 3,000 volumes, with tables 
and chairs for 40 children; Reading Room, 40 ft. by 30 ft., with seats 
for 48 ons and slopes for 4 newspapers ; Lecture Room, 40 ft. by 
30ft., with seats for 140 ons, and projection room for lantern or 
cinema apparatus; Stack Rooms, (a) Ground floor, 30 ft. by 25 ft., 
shelved for 28,000 volumes ; (b) First floor, 39 ft. by 25 ft., will take 
shelves for 16,000 volumes ; Librarian’s Office, 14 ft. by 12 ft. ; General 
Office, 20 ft. by 11 ft. ; Staff Room, 17 ft. by 7 ft. ; Strong Room, 8 ft. 
by 7 ft. Bookshelves and other furniture in all public departments 
are in oak. The Ground Floor Stack Room is fitted with adjustable 
Steel shelving in two tiers, with glass floor. 


Lambeth: West Norwood Branch Library 

This Library, the third of the Lambeth System to be converted 
to the Open Access System during the past twelve months, was opened 
to the public on December 16th, 1929. Structural alterations have 
been necessary at this, as at the other Libraries; the space formerly 
used as a Lending Dept. has been fitted up as two separate Reading 
Rooms, whilst the old Reading Rooms have been knocked into one 
to accommodate the Lending Library. This change over was rendered 
necessary by the faé that a more spacious room had to be found for 
the latter purpose. The change has also involved extensive alterations 
to the lighting and heating systems, and floors, and the re-decoration 
of almost all the interior. It will be noticed that the building is now 
partitioned off with screens fitted with clear glass, and that the staff 
enclosure being placed approximately in the centre of the building, 
the assiftants have supervision over both the Lending Library and 
Newsrooms. The Lending Library is supplied with new fittings 
throughout and will house over 20,000 volumes. A separate enclosure 
is provided as a Juvenile a addition the stocks have been 
carefully revised, and obsolete books weeded out where necessary, 
and approximately 3,500 new books have been added. 
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Leeds 

Bulletin No. 7 of the Leeds Commercial and Technical Library 
is devoted to T: rt. Judging by the contents of the Bulletins 
examined by us we should think that the Leeds Commercial Colle&tion 
must be one of the finest in the country. 


Mansfield 

The following is taken from the Mansfield Reporter dated Novem- 
ber 29 :—“ Evidences of the remarkable strides made by Mansfield’s 
Library in the estimation of the public are shown in a review of the 
work of the library in the last 15 months. For the year 1927-28 the 
number of books issued in Mansfield was 99,804, but for the current 
year the total is no less than 176,182. Of this number fiGtion represented 
121,710. The needs of children are properly Studied, and they have 
taken out 35,906 books, against 7,212 last year. Mansfield now has a 
real library which is brought up to date by frequent purchases of the 
best literature, and the classification of the volumes adds to the pleasure 
one finds in going there. The public have to thank not only the 
Library Committee for their wisdom in appointing a librarian who 
thoroughly knows his duties, but Mr. Massey and his staff for 
their work of re-organisation which has ais this institution one of 
the most valuable in the town. 


Reports | 
Botton Public Libraries.—76th Annual Report, 1928-1929. Popula- 
_ 181,200. Chief Librarian, Archibald Sparke, F.R.S.L., F.L.A. 
Rate, 23d. Income, £12,847. Stock: Lending, 115,677; Reference, 
23,739; School Libs., 3,846. Additions, 7,635. Withdrawals, 
6,170. Issues: Lending, 813,544; Children’s Reading Rooms, 
120,000; Reference, 17,759; Open Shelves, 65,000; School 
Libraries, 38,714. Borrowers, 47,375; extra tickets, 9,984. 


Branches, 

Mr. Sparke received the of the committee on his completion of 
25 years’ service as Librarian of Bolton in July last. Application was made to the 

Central Library, Art and M Sanétion to the scheme was given and 
work has already satheater ing. A Start has also been made 


on the new Branch Library at Tonge Moor for whi £10,500 was borrowed, 
The Libraries had an advertising Stall at the Drill Hall d the “ Civic W 
in of the town 


ItForD Public Libraries .—Annual Report, 1928-1929. 
125,000. Borough Librarian, G. E. L. Denne. Stock: Lending, 
29,224; Reference, 2,702; Branch, 16,716; Delivery Stations, 
2,931. Additions, 3,208. Issues: ‘Lending, 453,737; Juvenile, 
76,550; eyo 27,879; Branch, 165,247; Delivery Stations, 
21,426; Blind Readers, 446. Borrowers : Adult, 18,599 ; Juvenile, 
extra 4,347. 1 Branch. Delivery Stations, 2. 

and usefulness of the Libraries which were a marked feature of 


miniature i 
symphonies, etc., which broadcast from time to have 
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NEWARK-ON-TRENT. “ An Outline”: a year’s work in the Gilstrap 
Public Library and the Municipal Museum, Newark, 1928-1929. 
Population, 21,000. Librarian and Curator, Arthur Smith. Rate, 
2.14d. Income, £826. Stock: Lending, 9,843; Children’s 
Library, 1,620; Reference, 3,564. Additions, 1,267. Withdrawals, 
Issues : ‘Lending, 552895 5 ; Children, ere Reference, 


by 
and the sche with the 


Book-Seleétion Guide 


A DESCRIPTIVE LIST OF BOOKS OF 
DEFINITE INTEREST TO LIBRARIANS 


Book Auction Recorps. A Priced and Annotated Quarterly Record 
of London, Edinburgh, Glasgow and Dublin Book-Auétions, 
Volume 26, Part 4. 8vo, wrappers, pp. 595-864. London, 
Stevens, Son and Stiles, December, 1929. 30s. per annum. 

This part of B.A.R. completes the volume for the Auction Season October, 
rgat—Augut 1929. The volume as a whole contains no less than 19,928 date 

Tho index occupies over 100 pages in double columns. 
~<ownial AssocraTIon. The Year’s Work in Librarianship. Volume 

I., 1928. Edited by Arundell Esdaile, M.A. 8vo, wrappers, pp. 

vi., 216. London, Library Association, 1929. 7s. 6d. net. 

The first issue of what is proposed to be an annual account of the books and 
articles dealing with the various aspeéts of Librarianship published during the year. 
The authors of the various sections are all experts and in h the we oe shows 

—_ of the deficiencies common to first pen sn it is distinétly a valuable piece of 

Future volumes may be expected to show considerable improvements and 

*"The Year's Work in Librarianship” 

permanent value 

WHITEHOUSE UJ. Howard) The Craftsmanship of Books. Demy 8vo, 
cloth, pp. 48. London, Allen and Unwin, 1929. 38. 6d. net. 

A brief essay on Book Produétion which is dealt with from an exclusive stand- 
point of tafte and beauty. The volume is produced in accordance with the author’s 
suggestions. 

Hockinc (William Ernest) Types of ay 8vo, cloth, pp. xv., 
462. London, Scribner, 1929. 7s. 6d. n 
work for beginners writen by the Alford Profesor of Philosophy a 


JorDAN (Herbert W.) Reminders for Company Secretaries. Fifteenth 
Edition. 8vo, cloth, pp. viii., 66. London, Jordan, 1930. 
2s. 6d. net 

A op useful little book dealing with Company Law. 

Tho bull: of the book hes been so-welten Owing to the coming into opemuen of 

the new Companies A&, November, 1929. 

Stopes (Marie C.) Mother England. A Contemporary History Self- 
written by those who have no historian. 8vo, cloth, pp. vi., 206. 
London, Bale, Sons and Danielsson, 1929. 10s. 6d. net. 

The title of the book is somewhat misleading and iat Sanne Sa 

use their judgment as to the selves on which books class should be placed 
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Butuen (Frank T.) Creatures of the Sea. Being the Life Stories of 
Some Sea Beasts and Fishes. Illustrated. 8vo, cloth, pp. 196. 
London, Religious Tra& Society (1929). 6s. net. 

might aleo be placed with peck on the shelves of the 

Pratt (A.) Wild Flowers of the Year. Illustrated. 8vo, cloth, pp. 
284. London, Religious Tra& Society (1929). 7s. 6d. net. 

A good book, beautifully illustrated, that will appeal both to the lover of 
Wild Flowers and the student of Botany. _It is a most useful addition to the books 
on Nature Study. 

WetnsTEIn (Michael) Precious and Semi-Precious Stones. Illustrated. 
Demy 8vo, cloth, pp. x., 138. London, Pitman, 1929. 7s. 6d. net. 

This work the i faéts i i Stones i 
format, will appeal to the layanan os well an to the expert. 
Hanp ey (L. de B.) and Howcrorr (W. J.) Crawl-Stroke Swimming. 

Illustrated. Cr. 8vo, cloth boards, pp. 86. London, Larby (1929). 


2s.. 6d. net. 
A well written and highly instruétive little book by two of the foremost swim- 
ming coaches, which is sure to be appreciated if it be in every public library. 


SraveEAcrE (F. W. F.) Tea and Tea Dealing. Illustrated. Demy 8vo, 
cloth, pp. 136. London, Pitman, 1929. 7s. 6d. net. 

A small handbook dealing with the Tea Industry. In its condensed form, 
from its inception down to the 
aétual selling of the prod 
WAGENKNECHT (Edward) A Guide to Bernard Shaw. 8vo, cloth, 

pp. xii., 128. London, Appleton, 1929. 6s. net. 

A useful work of explanatory nature, containing much information that the 
average reader should acquire in order thoroughly to understand the do@rines and 
teachings of Shaw, his theories, etc., as propounded in his works. 

Tue Piays oF JoHN GatswortHy. Demy 8vo, cloth, pp. 1,150. 
London, Duckworth, 1929. 8s. 6d. net. 

An omnibus volume containing the whole of this famous writer’s plays. A 
on ly reasonable price. First appearance in 
print of “ The Roof,” 

Puiuips’ Library Map of London and Environs. Size 60 by 46 inches. 
London, George Philip, New Edition, 1929. Mounted on cloth. 
37s. 6d. net. 

This map, size 60 by 46 inches, has a scale of 3 inches to the mile. Its area 
extends six miles to the north of Charing Cross, seven miles to the south, twelve 
miles to the east, and six-and-a-half miles to the west. It shows clearly all railways 
and tubes, with their stations indicated, and all tramway and omnibus routes. The 
+ eg map that should prove invaluable in the Commercial Seétion or Information 

u, inasmuch as a very full street index is provided in book form. 

Swire (J.) Albania. The Rise of a Kingdom. Illustrated. 8vo, cloth, 
pp. xxiv., 560. London, Williams and Norgate, 1929. 30s. net. 

The first full and authoritative history ; is well illustrated and contains a very 
full bibliography and index. 

Botton (Charles Knowles) The Real Founders of New England. 
Stories of their Life along the Coast, 1602-1628. Illustrated. 
8vo, cloth, pp. xiv., 192. London, Faxon, 1929. 17s. 6d. net. 

_. Another of the Useful Reference series that Messrs. Faxon are noted for. Deals 
with the early life of the settlers before and including the Pilgrim Fathers. 
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Srarrirr (S. Stuart) Garibaldi the Liberator. Illustrated. Cr. 8vo, 
cloth, pp. 160. London, Religious Tra& Society (1929). 2s. 6d. 


net. 

An account of the life and times of the “ Man in the Red Shirt.” 

Mann (A. CheSter) F. B. Meyer, Preacher, Teacher, Man of God. 
Portrait. Cr. 8vo, pp. re. London, Allen and Unwin, 1929. 
Cloth, ss. net. Bp 38. 6d. net. 

An authentic life and work of one of our greatest preachers. 

Anprews (C. F.) Mahatma Gandhi’s Ideas. Including Sele&tions from 
his Writings. Portrait. Demy 8vo, cloth, pp. 382. London, 
Allen & Saute, 1929. 12S. 
An account one 8 

oot SS and teachings present day religious 

Cxupear (P. L.) Indian Princes under British Protection. A Study of 
their Personal Rule, their Constitutional Position and their Future. 
With a Preface by the Rt. Hon, Cr. 8vo, 
Pp. Xvi., 240. Norgate, 1929. 

. net. 

A book which states with remarkable clarity the case of the Indian of the Indian 
States. Its revelations of the life and sufferings of the Indian native make a grave 
indi&tment almost as Startling as “ Mother India.” 

FICTION 

Benson (Theodora) Glass Houses. Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 304. London, 
Cayme Press, 1929. 7s. 6d. net. 

A clever novel written by the author of “ Salad Days.” 

Drury (C. W. C.) The Mystery of the Gap. Frontis. Cr. 8vo, cloth, 


pe: 256. London, Sheldon Press, (1 29).. 38; 38. 6d. net. 
8 and counterplot abound. 


A kidnapping, spy and hidden treasure all figure in this yarn. 

De 1a Rocue (Mazo) Whiteoaks. Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. viii., 384. Lon- 

don, Macmillan, 1929. = 6d. net. 


member of the who dikes up. Its way acon 
tinuation of the au s novel, “ Jalna,” and a ees of the family of 
Whiteoaks reappear in this latest masterpiece. 


Rice (C. Colliver) Shirin. A Story of Modern Persia. Cr. 8vo, cloth, 
. 192. London, Sheldon Press, ane 2s. 6d. net. 
romance written round the life Story of an educated Persian lady. 


Watsx (Maurice) The Small Dark Man. Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 304. 
Chambers, Page 7s. 6d. net. 


The thor of abo in presented a 
hiznsical situati 


Barsour (Ralph Henry) Giles of the Mayflower. Illustrated. Cr. 8vo, 
cloth, pp. 160. | 1929. net. 


An interesting and fascinating story of the adventures of the Pilgrim Fathers; 
Tue Boys’ rere aes $2, 1928-1929. Edited by Geoffrey 
R. Poc Illustrated. 11} by 8} inches, cloth, pp. 768. 


Own Paper ” Office, 1929. 128. 6d. net. 
wonderful colleétion of stories, specially written articles, hobbies, sports and 


Broprz (F. C.) Skirl 0’ the Pipes. Illustrated. Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 202. 
London, Sheldon Press (1929). 38. 6d. net. 
A clever Scottish fairy @ory. 
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G Own ANNU Volume 50, 1928- 2 Edited by Flora 
Tue GIR1s’ AL. 50. afi 1929. by 


Klickmann. Illustrated. 11 cloth, pp. 704. 

London, “ Girls’ Own Paper” » 1929. 128. 6d. net. 

Charming Stories and articles on household economy, arts and handicrafts, 
hobbies and recreations. 


Dennison (Dorothy) Chronicles of the Lower Fifth. Frontis. Cr. 
8vo, cloth, pp. 192. London, “ Every Girl’s Paper” Office, 


ee 2s. 6d. net. 
A written school story in which hockey, net-ball and the inevitable “ new 


Hann (Mrs. A. C. Osborn) Peg and her Company. ng ag Cr. 
8vo, cloth, pp. 190. London, “ Every Gitl’s Paper” Office 


29). 2s 
£2 
HerBERTSON (Jessie Leckie) Another Pair of Shoes. Frontis. Cr. 8vo, 

cloth boards, pp. 256. London, Sheldon Press (1929). 3s. 6d. 

net. 

as she her own cousin. She attempts to use this information to her own 
Ker (David) Storm-Sent. A Mystery of the Sea. Illustrated. Cr. 8vo, 

—_ pp. 172. London, “ Boy’s Own Paper” Office (1929). 

2s. 6d. net. 

A Story of Panama and a boy “ cast up by the waves.” 

Le Feuvre (Amy) Alick’s Corner. Frontispiece. Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 
248. London, Religious Tract (1929). 3s. 6d. net. 
Amy Le Feuvre’s stories are too well 

any further comment. 

Newman (Marjorie W.) Jean’s Great Race. Illustrated. Cr. 8vo, 
—_ pp- 192. London, “ Every Girl’s Paper” Office (1929). 
2s. 6d. net. 

A new addition to the Girls’ School Story Series. Girls’ school stories are 
badly wanted to-day and this addition, the heroine of which is a scholarship girt 
who makes a name, should be a useful acquisition for the juniors. We venture to 

that several copies will be required to fill the demand that is sure to arise. 


Pocock (Doris) A Runaway Rebel. Frontis. Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 242. 
A good story itl ge of her life in is 

forced to return to the home Things are dell 

a time but she eventually finds her new life full of interest and adventure. 

Stuart (John D.) Viking Stories. (Illustrated. 8Vvo, 
— pp. 288. “ Boy’s Own Paper” Office (1929). 
s. 6d. net. 

THomPson (Dora Olive) Dimples. [Illustrated. 8vo, cloth, pp. 270. 
London, “ Every Girl’s Paper” Office (1929). 38. 6d. net. 

A Story for girls with a Canadian setting. 

Way (Arthur S. A Tale of Ancient 
Athens. Illustrated. 8vo, cloth, pp. 192. London, Sheldon 
pms 1929. 45. 6d. net. 

A Story of ancient Athens based on Thucydides. 

Wrtson (Theodora Wilson) Pat Joins the Laughing Band. Illustrated. 
Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 160. London, “ Every Girl’s Paper” Office, 
2 29). 28. 6d. net. 

Story of the Laughing Band, suitable for younger children. 
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PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 

Booxs AND ArticLes. By Members and Former Members of the 
St. Louis Public Library Staff. Compiled by Gertrude Williams. 
Monthly Bulletin, July, 1929. 

THe DRAMA AND THE THEATRE. A Selected List of Books and 
Articles — by Students of the St. Louis Library School. 
St. Louis Public Library Monthly Bulletin, June, 1929. 

Reading with a Purpose Series :— 

Cauxins (E. A.) Advertising. pp. 32. 

Wits (F. E.) Mental Hygiene. pp. 44, cr. 8vo, cloth. Chicago, 
American Library Association, 1929. 2s. 6d. net. 

BULLETIN OF THE AMERICAN LrsprAry AssocrATION. Vol. 23, No. 8, 
August, 1929; Vol. 23, No. 9, September, 1929. 

CaTALOGUE OF A LoaN COLLECTION OF Prints. Illustrating the 
Graphic Arts shown in the Art Gallery, Auckland, N.Z., August 
1st to August 24th, 1929. Held under the Direction of the 
Library Committee of the Auckland City Council. 

CaTALoGuE OF Novets AND TALES BY CATHOLIC Writers. Edited 
by Stephen J. Brown. Third edition, revised. 8vo, wrappers, 
pp. x., 58. Dublin, Central Catholic Library Association, 1929, 
Is. net. 

Book BULLETIN OF THE CuIcaGo Pusiic Lrsrary. September, 1929. 

A List or American Docrorat DissERTATIONS PRINTED IN 1927. 
ro amg by Mary Wilson MacNair. U.S. Government Printing 

ce, Washington, 1929. 

GESAMTVERZEICHNIS DER AUSLANDISCHEN ZEITSCHRIFTEN (Gaz), 
1914-1924. Herausgegeben vom Auskunftsbureau der Deutschen 
Bibliotheken. Lieferung 10 Stichwortregister (Meteorology—2Z). 
Berlin, Preussische Staatsbibliothek, 1929. 

BULLETIN OF THE GRAND Raprips Pusiic Lisrary. Vol. 25, No. 4, 
July—Augutt, 1929. 

Tue Lrerary JourNAL. Vol. 54. No. 14, August; No. 15, Septem- 
ber 18; No. 16, September 15th; No. 17, O&ober 18, 1929. 
New York, Bowker. 

QuaRTERLY BULLETIN OF THE Free Pusiic Lrsrary. New Bedford, 
Mass., July, 1929. 

Tuomas A. Eptson, Inventor. The Story of his Life and of his 
Contributions to World Progress. Compiled and published by 
the Public Library of Newark, N.J., O&ober 21St, 1929. 

Goop Books at SMALL Prices. By John Cotton Dana. Public Library, 
Newark, N.J., 1929. 

PxiLosrs_on Eine Zeitschrift fur Bucherliebhaber. September, 1929. 
Vienna, Reichner. 


The Library Association 
LONDON AND HOME COUNTIES BRANCH. 

AgstrHeEtics, I mused, as I wandered down the Old Kent Road 
Bermondsey bent, is surely a new addition to the vocabulary of library 
economy. But, being one of those dull, undistinguished modern 
London librarians and perhaps young withal, I paused, humbly 
remembering, O Callimachus, your long string of distinguished per- 
sonalities. Those were the days, eh! Twas’ ever thus, These masters 
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must have aesthetics in their technical equi Well, 


perhaps they had, but a recent survey of some of their libraries did not 


disclose tremendous evidence of its application. And yet, I find a 
t on “ The Interior Decoration of Libraries” was delivered at 
the Conference of 1908. Conference papers don’t change much. 
Still musing and wondering what odds “ Duggie” would lay me 
against my chance of being chronicled by some pseudonymous scribe 
twenty years on, as being outStanding in my day, I entered the 
Bermondsey Central Library, 3.30 p.m., November 27th. 

The London and Home Counties Branch was experimenting with 
afternoon sessions, and Miss E. M. Exley of the Marylebone Public 
Libraries, with a paper entitled “ Aesthetics of Public Library In- 
teriors,” was the tantalising bait which drew more than 50 persons to 
the meeting. I forget not, of course, the genial Borough Librarian. 
He was the hors d’oeuvres and the liqueur, not the roast of this par- 
ticular feast. Miss Exley defined “ aesthetics ” as the “ philosophy or 
theory of taste, or perception of the beautiful in nature or art,” and 
urged the necessity for a theory of taste in public library interiors. 
A public library conceived as the greatest force in adult education, 
surely necessitated and interior arrangement and decoration artistically 
worthy of its purpose. A building which is a work of art is in itself a 
powerful educational factor. A dignified and gracious pny 
promotes orderly behaviour on the part of the public, and on the 
utilitarian side, gets better results from the staff. This was well said, . 
as any librarian who has moved from an old adapted building to a new 
and properly planned and decorated library will vouch. Miss Exley 
pleaded for a planning which, whilst not interfering with efficient 
administration, was free from ordinary library conventionality ; and 
surveyed the methods of obtaining the desired results in the various 
departments. She intriguingly included the staff as part of the aesthetic 
interior. It was her last point but not her least, and one which some of 
our more careless colleagues might bear in mind. I have been in 
libraries where the demeanour and appearance of the counter staff 
were sufficient to indicate, almost before the wicket was passed, the 
sort of administration and service to expe&. A good discussion 
followed in which Messrs. Walker, Wright, Gray, Jones, Frost, Shaw- 
cross, and Helliwell, amongst others, took part. 

Mr. and Mrs. Stewart extended gracious hospitality to the 
Members for tea, and afterwards Mr. Stewart gave a demonstration 
with the “ Epidiascope,” an instrument for the projection of slides, 
articles, prints, etc., on to a screen. One of bm most interesting 
exhibits projected was a Treasury Note for {1, kindly lent by Mr. 
Shawcross. It came out perfeétly. These are the days O Callimachus 
in some respects, eh! What ? 

The re-organised Central Library greatly interested the visitors 
and Mr. Stewart is to be congratulated on the carefully planned improve- 
ments and extensions which he has made to bring the library into line 
with modern practice. 

The next meeting will be a joint one with the A.A.L., at the 
Dockland Settlement, Canning Town, on Wednesday, ~~ 22nd 
at 6.30 p.m., when a discussion on Libraries and Social Service will 
take place. 
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New Book Agreement. 


Our attention has been drawn to the following correspondence, which 
we feel sure will be of interest to all our readers :— 


METROPOLITAN BorouGH OF STOKE NEWINGTON, 
Town Hatt, Mitton Roap, 
Sroxe Newrincron, N.16. 
21st DECEMBER, 1929, 
Dear Sir, 

Terms FoR Suppty oF New Books For Pusiic Lrsrarigs. 

At a meeting of the Stoke Newington Borough Council held on 
the 17th instant a report of the Public Libraries Committee protesting 
against the terms of the agreement entered into by the Library Associa- 
tion with the Associated Booksellers’ and Publishers’ Association was 
adopted, and I am instructed to write asking if your Council can take 
similar action. My Council is bringing the matter to the notice of the 
Metropolitan Boroughs’ Standing Joint Committee and itis hoped that 
representatives of your Council on that Committee will support the 
views expressed by my Council. 

The agreement in question provides for the licensing of certain 
public libraries to purchase books on special terms, viz. :— 

Libraries spending over {500 per annum on new books to receive 

a commission of 10 per cent. 

Libraries spending {100 to {500— 5 per cent. 

Other Libraries—nil. 

(Second-hand books not included.) 

The commission is to be given at the end of certain periods, and 
is to be expended in new books at nett prices—not deduéted from 
invoices. 

The agreement provides that each library shall furnish proof that 
the terms of the enaee are being properly observed, and that such 
proof shall be vouched for by an account if so desired. It would appear 
therfore that each library to which a licence is issued may be called 
upon to produce its vouchers and accounts. 

At the present time many booksellers and some = are 
willing to give discounts of 10 per cent and over on all books. 

The agreement would limit the 10 per cent to the larger libraries. 
The majority, however, would receive only 5 per cent, and many others 
nothing at all. The libraries with the smaller incomes, and requiring 
most help, would therefore be the sufferers. 

Books on which publishers allow to booksellers a discount of 
2d. in the shilling, plus 5 per cent only, are not included in the agree- 
ment, and this would cut out a large proportion of expensive books 
required b — libraries. Under the agreement, it would be open 
to the publis ers at any time to agree to issue all books on these terms, 
and so place libraries in a still worse position. 

The agreement was entered into by the Library Association 
without submitting the terms to library authorities, and it was not 
submitted for discussion at the session arranged for members of library 
authorities at the Annual Conference of the Association held at Brighton 


in September last. 
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At the Annual Business Meeting held there, the draft terms were 
handed to members only at the commencement of the meeting, so that 
no time was allowed for consideration or formulating any amendments. 
The matter was op by the representative of the Leeds City Council 
and others, but the members were informed that the meeting had 
nothing to do with the matter except to receive the report, as the 
Library Association Council had agreed to the terms (as they were 
enforced to do under the new charter). 

You will observe from the above remarks that the agreement was 
entered into without consultation with the library authorities and that 
there is justification for the opinion that the interests of public libraries 
generally, and particularly the interests of the small libraries, have been 
sacrificed. Yours faithfully, 

Emrys Evans, Town Clerk. 


3RD JANUARY, 1930. 
Emrys Evans, Esq., Town Cierk, 
Town Hatt, Mitton Roap, Stoke NEwINGTON. 
Dear Srr, 

Terms FoR Suppty OF New Books For Pusiic LisraRigs. 

My attention has been direéted to a circular letter issued by your 
Council on the 21st December, 1929. This letter will be considered 
by the Council of the Library Association, but I wish immediately to 
corre& some of the statements of the circular and to explain why the 
Council of the Library Association were of opinion that the new 
— Agreement was necessary and advantageous to most public 

raries. 

(1) You state that “ Books on which publishers allow to book- 
sellers a discount of 2d. in the shilling, plus 5 per cent only, are not 
included in the agreement . . . Under the agreement, it would be 
open to the publishers at any time to agree to issue all books on these 
terms, and so place librarians in a still worse position.” In i 
this objeGtion you imagine a state of affairs somewhat difficult for me to 
conceive. I cannot imagine publishers taking an action which would 
be far more injurious to booksellers (who are their —_—— agents) 
than to libraries. In any event, the Library Association would not fail 
to protest against such action. 

(2) I must also corre& your statement that the Discount A, 
ment “‘ was entered into without consultation with the library authori- 
ties.” Two delegates from library authorities were members of the 
negotiating committee, which was appointed on the proposition of 
another delegate from an authority. The represcntatives of the Leeds 
City Council did not oppose the Discount Agreement at Brighton : 
one of the members of that body was on the Net Books Committee. 
The aims of the Library Association were discussed again and = 
in public meeting. On several occasions in the past the Council of the 
Association have tried their utmost to arouse the interest of library 
authorities in this question and to obtain their support, but the response 
was not as encouraging and as helpful as the Council had the right to 
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(3) Another misstatement is that “no time was allowed for 
consideration or formulating any amendments ” at the Annual Business 
Meeting of the Library Association. This is incorreé&t. The subje& 
was debated for over an hour. A motion was made disapproving of 
the aétion of the Council. When the vote was taken only . votes, 
in a meeting of some 500 people, were cast in favour of the motion ; 
and the vote was not taken until voices in all parts of the room were 
crying impatiently for it. It is very seldom that any action of the Council 
has been so emphatically ratified. 

(4) You state that “ The Library Association Council had agreed 
to the terms (as they were enforced to do under the new charter).” 
There has been no new charter: the Council aéted under the only 
Charter, that of 1898, which gave them the power: and they aéted 
because, in their opinion, the new Discount Agreement was sub- 
Stantially advantageous to the majority of libraries and because the 
Publishers’ and Booksellers’ Associations had stated most plainly that 
under no circumstances would they grant better terms ; in fac, those 
terms were won only after prolonged and most difficult negotiations. 
If the Council of the Library Association had lost this opportunity a 
storm of protest would have been raised by the majority of libraries 
which until lately have not received discounts. 

But apart from such misstatements as these, the circular shows a 
total misapprehension of the position. For many years a Net Books 
Agreement has subsisted between publishers and booksellers under 
which both parties pledge reece sa to supply books only at net 
—, prices. The Council of the Library Association have been 

ghting against this Net Books Agreement for years, but until recently 
without any success. Some public libraries, in spite of it, have suc- 
ceeded in obtaining precarious discounts, but in every town (and these 
towns are in the majority) where the booksellers have striftly observed 
it, public libraries have been unable to obtain discounts. The new 
Discount Agreement gives these towns the advantage of discounts 
for the first time since the Net Books Agreement came into force. 
Against your Council’s opinion that the interests of the Public Lib- 
raries have been sacrificed by the new Agreement, there may be set 
the fact that it has been gladly adopted by 127 authorities, large and 
small, and is about to be adopted by many other authorities. 

But, in any case any authority disliking the terms has only to 
refrain from adopting them. The Agreement is entirely optional. 
In view of this fact, it would be an advantage to the Council of the 
Library Association, when they are considering your circular, if they 
could have at the same time your answer to this question : 

Exaétly to what extent does the existence of the new Agreement 
sow to the disadvantage of the Public Library at Stoke 
ewington ? 

On this subje& the Council have no exaé& information ; and, until 
it is forthcoming, they can hardly sympathise with a protest which, if 
successful, can have no other result than to prevent the majority of 
library authorities from obtaining any discount terms whatever. 

I am, dear Sir, 
Yours faithfully, 
Ernest A. SavaGe, Hon. Secretary. 
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Coptic House 
Great Russel? Street 


‘Londen, 
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= had post free. 


tale of Ancient-Athens;,..By 
S. Way, D.Litt; 


THE TUDOR NECKLACE. 


comer, 4 story of the Chantel 


Islands: By’L. aet. 
_TRUE TO THE KING, 
Forest in 1647, By 

~ Coorer 


Romance. 


Avice‘ Pox 


~ 


_ SONS OF THE VIOLET- CROWNED. 
4/6 act, 


net,” 


NAMBGAKE. A tale of 


Lap VENT a 


By Dorornea Moopn not, 


By Dorornrs Moone 


DAME JOAN OF PEVENSBY. ‘By 
KE, 2/- net. 
THE PURPLE ROSE. 


1/6 net. 
ra Ht HIDDEN CHALICE. ‘A tale of the 


net, 

‘THE ROYALIST BROTHERS, AX tale of 

Siege of Colchester. By E. 

IN THE REIGN OF THE RED. QAP. : “A 

of the French ‘Revolution. 

By ROTHEA MOORE 

THE CLOCK STRIKES. Histories! 


SHELDON PRESS 
‘Sorthumberiand Avenue, LONDOR, 


story of Italyin —. 
By Fons 
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| 
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Library Books Strongly 
Bound with Attractive 


Covers. 
bound books in attractive covers 
at o prices. 


If you visited us at the Brighton Conference you will have 
been convinced that Chivers’ Bindings have stood the test 
for over 40 years and are still second to none. 


The newest, best and moést up-to-date improvements are 
incorporated in all our bindings. 
We paper lined the folds of weak paper over 20 years ago, 


and still do where it is suitable, but for some papers we prefer 
and adopt a better method. 


We have more than a dozen different kinds of sewing adapted 
to as many different kinds of paper. 


Very stiff, thick papers of which many juvenile books are 
composed we album-joint the leaves with a double guard— 
at no extra cost. 


It is a well-known fa& that a book bound by Chivers will 
give the service of two at no extra cost. 


Prices and particulars of leather and cloth bindi will be 
sent by return of post. A catalogue of 8,000 ion and 
juvenile books so bound, sent free on application. 


CEDRIC CHIVERS LTD. 


Bookbinders and Booksellers 
PORTWAY, BATH 


ENGLAND. 


and Published for the F 


Printed by Frank Jucxes Lrp., 30-31 Moland Street, Birmingham ; 
i by Grarron 


& Co., 51 Great Russell Street, London, W.C.1 
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